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For  more  performance  information,  visit  cisco.com/go/ucsbenchmarks. 

1.  Cisco  UCS  C220  M3  server  SPECjbb2013  Multi-JVM  score  of  62.393  max-jOPS,  23,505  critical -jOPS.  based  on  2-socket  x86-based  results  published  on  www.spec.org  as  of  1/1/2014.  SPEC ®  and  SPECjbb 9  are  registered  trade¬ 
marks  of  Standard  Performance  Evaluation  Corporation.  2.  Based  on  TPC  Benchmark  C  Results  on  2  Processor  Systems  as  of  1/1/2014.  Cisco  UCS  C240  M3  High-Density  Rack  Server  with  Oracle  Database  11  g  Release  2  Standard 
Edition  One.  1.609, 186.39  tpmC,  $0.47/tpmC,  available  9/27/12  compared  to  IBM  Power  780  Server  Model  91 79-MHB  with  IBM  DB2  9.5,  1,200,01 1.00  tpmC,  $0.69/tpmC,  available  10/13/10.  TPC  Benchmark  C®  is  a  trademark  of 
the  Transaction  Performance  Processing  Council  (TPC).  The  performance  results  described  here  are  derived  from  detailed  benchmark  results  available  at  http://www.spec.org  and  http://www.tpc.org  as  of  1-15-2013.  X  Based  on  Cisco 
UCS  B200  M3  tn  score  of  1,017,639  employees  per  hour  on  the  Oracle  E-Business  Suite  R1 2  (12. 1.3)  Extra-Large  Model  Payroll  Benchmark  as  of  1/1/2014.  Full  benchmark  report  available  at  http://www.oracle.com/us/solutions/ 
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Data  Value  Quest 

"What's  our  data  really  worth?"  your  CEO  asks  you  one  day. 

Maybe  he’s  mulling  new  sources  of  revenue.  Maybe  he’s  having  night¬ 
mares  about  the  risks  of  a  data  theft,  like  the  one  that  toppled  the  Target’s 
CEO  (and  CIO).  Or  maybe  he’s  read  yet  another  article  about  how  big  data 
is  a  potential  gold  mine  and  wonders  how  to  get  in  on  that  action. 

So  how  are  you  going  to  answer  his  question? 

“Responding  with  a  shrug  and  a  shot  in  the  dark  won’t  exactly  enhance 
your  own  value  in  the  CEO’s  eyes,”  notes  Managing  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash 
in  our  cover  story  (“Putting  a  Price  Tag  on  Data,”  Page  20).  “CIOs  need  to 
know  the  value  of  the  T  in  their  title.” 

This  wonderfully  comprehensive  story  was  the  brainchild  of  our  Execu¬ 
tive  Editor  Mitch  Betts,  who’s  been  collecting  research  tidbits  on  data  valua¬ 
tion  for  years.  Recently,  he  noticed  that  as  the  big  data  buzz  got  louder,  more 
CIOs  began  talking  about  monetizing  data  as  a  company  asset. 

That  turns  out  to  be  one  tough  assignment.  It  stretches  beyond  the 
IT  department  into  every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  business.  It  touches  a 
lot  of  nerves. 

As  massive  amounts  of  data  are  generated  by  mobile  and  social  technolo¬ 
gies,  sensors  of  all  kinds  and  the  widespread  use  of  analytics,  CIOs  are  being 
thrust  into  the  limelight  of  data-value  discussions.  Especially  in  companies 
hoping  to  monetize  their  data  by  offering  new  products  or  services,  the  IT 
leadership  skill  set  must  broaden  to  include  pricing,  sales,  packaging  and 
customer  service  ideas. 

Yet  while  CIOs  are  often  viewed  as  stewards  of  corporate  data,  the  real 
decision-making  power  regarding  those  info  assets  may  lie  elsewhere.  At 
$6.8  billion  American  Family  Insurance,  for  example,  the  head  of  enter¬ 
prise  data  management  reports  to  the  chief  risk  officer,  not  the  CIO.  “Who 
actually  uses  the  data  and  can  make  strategic  decisions?  The  business,” 
says  this  data  guru. 

“It’s  frustrating  that  companies  have  a  better  sense  of  the  value  of  their 
office  furniture  than  their  information  assets,”  says  Doug  Laney,  a  Gartner 
analyst  who  specializes  in  information  economics— quantifying  the  value 
of  data.  He  believes  most  companies  overestimate  what  their  data  is  worth, 
and  that  less  than  5  percent  can  calculate  its  true  value. 

So,  what’s  your  data  really  worth?  Our  story  will  give  you  a  head  start 
on  finding  that  answer. 


Maryf  ran  Johnson,  Editor  in  Chief,  CIO  Magazine  &  Events 

mfjohnson@cio.com 


CHATTER 


Managing  Millennials 

In  about  10  years,  75  percent  of  the 
workforce  will  be  made  up  of  millennials. 
Luckily,  they're  easy  to  manage.  Just  give 
them  lots  of  space  and  freedom  to  work 

wherever  and  whenever  they  want, 
provide  collaborative  workspaces,  ask 

them  often  about  their  personal  lives,  pat 
them  on  the  back  regularly,  listen  atten¬ 
tively  to  their  innovative  ideas,  and  let 
them  make  important  decisions  early  in 

their  careers,  www.cio.com/article/752776 

Getting  ROI  from  CRM 

The  big  challenge  with  CRM  systems  is 
getting  employees  to  actually  use  them 

to  update  customer-related  data 

regularly.  So  it's  critical  to  make  the  soft¬ 
ware  easy  to  use-customized  to  how 
employees  really  work-and  provide  work¬ 
ers  with  ample  training.  A  good  CRM 
system  also  makes  it  easy  to  schedule 
appointments  with  clients  and  is  inte¬ 
grated  with  social  media  monitoring 
tools  so  the  company  can  be  responsive 
to  customer  concerns  posted  online. 
www.cio.com/article/752960 

Real-Time  Salary  Data 

Companies  seeking  top  tech  workers  are 
turning  to  real-time  compensation 
benchmarking  tools  to  ensure  they're 
paying  competitive  rates  that  will  attract 
workers  with  in-demand  skills  and 
reduce  turnover.  Compensation  data  from 
conventional  sources  can  be  outdated, 
which  means  the  hiring  manager's  offer 
might  not  be  competitive  in  certain  hot 
fields  or  markets.  But  real-time  data  can 
produce  more  competitive  offers  to  job  can¬ 
didates  and  reduce  the  chance  that  good 
employees  might  leave  for  a  more  lucra¬ 
tive  offer,  www.cio.com/article/752256 


Compiled  by  Executive  Editor  Mitch  Betts. 
To  comment  about  a  story  in  this  issue  of 
CIO,  go  to  www.cio.com/issue/E0140701 
or  write  to  tetters@cio.com. 
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Users  vs.  IT  Control 

When  it  comes  to  employee  productivity  at  your  company,  what  has  con- 
sumerization  done  for  you  lately?  Has  the  rising  tide  of  consumer  devices 
changed  the  user  experience  for  the  better?  Are  your  internal  customers 
more  satisfied  these  days? 

These  questions  highlight  the  conundrum  facing  so  many  CIOs:  finding 
the  right  balance  between  IT  controls  and  user  adoption.  I  rarely  hear  CIOs 
mention  bring  your  own  device  (BYOD)  anymore,  let  alone  talk  about  craft¬ 
ing  new  BYOD  policies.  Everybody’s  been  there  and  done  that. 

Now  CIOs’  main  worry  is  the  group  of  consumer  technologies  called,  as 
a  shorthand,  SMAC— social,  mobile,  analytics,  cloud— along  with  accom¬ 
panying  concerns  about  security,  compliance  and  integration.  Your  users 
want  what  they  want,  and  they’ll  go  around  you  to  get  it.  At  our  recent  CIO 
Perspectives  San  Francisco  event,  a  panel  of  leading  venture  capitalists 
empathized  with  IT’s  loss  of  control  over  user  adoption  (see  “Startups  and 
CIOs:  An  Uneasy  Partnership,”  Page  6). 

“It’s  a  tougher  time  to  be  a  CIO  today  than  ever  before,”  said  former  CIO 
Maynard  Webb,  founder  of  Webb  Investment  Network,  at  the  event.  He 
noted  that  employees  now  want  to  work  seamlessly  on  all  their  devices,  so 
“expectations  of  service  and  flexibility  have  skyrocketed.” 

What’s  a  CIO  to  do?  Lean  in  toward  employee  productivity,  user  enthu¬ 
siasm  and  mass  adoption  of  a  popular-yet-far-from-enterprise-ready 
solution?  Revert  back  to  old-school  enterprise  IT  and  ratchet  up  the  con¬ 
trols  again? 

Your  users,  both  internal  and  external,  are  gravitating  toward  whatever 
they  perceive  as  their  most  productive  tool.  I  say  “perceive”  because  I  have 
yet  to  see  credible  research  that  proves  measurable  increases  in  employee 
productivity  from  consumerization  trends— but  that’s  an  argument  for  a 
different  day.  If  your  users  are  anything  like  me  and  my  colleagues  at  CIO 
magazine,  an  increase  in  IT  controls  would  incite  rebellion. 

My  best  advice  is  to  get  out  in  front  of  these  (inevitable)  user  (mis)behav- 
iors  by  seeking  out  or  creating  more  secure  alternatives.  As  the  CIO,  you 
need  to  be  the  one  fueling  and  driving  the  adoption  of  these  better  alterna¬ 
tives.  Guide  your  users  toward  the  new  technologies  that  will  support  your 
business  processes  while  still  protecting  them.  Easy  for  me  to  say,  hard  for 
you  to  do,  right?  I’d  love  to  hear  your  opinion  on  all  this,  so  drop  me  a  line. 


Adam  Dennison,  SVP  &  Publisher 

adennison@cio.com 
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Startups  and  CIOs:  An 
Uneasy  Partnership 

Enterprise  IT  startups  have  a  love-hate  relationship  with 
CIOs.  While  they  crave  your  budget  and  spending  power, 
they  fear  your  flinty  gaze  on  their  fledgling  products. 

Young  companies  “want  to  get  into  enterprises  without 
CIO  involvement,”  said  Peter  Levine,  a  general  partner  at 
Andreessen  Horowitz  and  panelist  at  our  recent  CIO  Per¬ 
spectives  San  Francisco  event.  “We’re  seeing  a  bit  of  a  CIO 
end-run,  which  doesn’t  solve  the  security  and  compliance 
issues”  that  CIOs  need  to  address  before  adopting  new 
technologies. 

“It’s  a  tougher  time  to  be  a  CIO  today  than  ever  before,” 
agreed  Maynard  Webb,  founder  of  Webb  Investment  Net¬ 
work  and  the  former  COO  of  eBay.  Employees  want  to 
function  seamlessly  on  their  devices  in  both  the  consumer 
and  enterprise  worlds,  so  their  “expectations  of  service  and 
flexibility  have  skyrocketed.” 

As  a  former  CIO,  Webb  empathizes  with  today’s  IT 
leaders  and  understands  the  security  challenges  they 
face.  “Security  gets  solved  and  broken  all  the  time,”  he  said, 
echoing  the  comments  of  his  fellow  VCs.  “As  a  challenge, 
it’ll  be  with  us  for  a  while.”  —Maryfran  Johnson 
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On  making  time  for  the  CMO: 

"Walk  down  the  hall  and  make  the 
connection.  Have  a  standing  meet¬ 
ing  to  discuss  what's  going  on. 
Bridge  the  gap  and  make  the  rela¬ 
tionship  work,  it  will  save  you  time 
and  time  again!" 

-Liz  Allen,  CMO,  Garden  Ridge 

On  business  collaboration: 

"True  transformation  comes  from 
collaboration.  You  won't  have  all  the 
answers." 

-David  Thompson,  EVP  of  Global 
Operations  and  CIO,  Western  Union 

On  embracing  the  speed  of 
technology  change: 

"CIOs  can't  put  their  head  in  the 
sand  and  wish  things  would  go 
away.  If  you're  not  leading  your 
company  to  where  it  needs  to  go, 
[they]  will  drag  you  there  anyway." 

-Maynard  Webb,  Founder, 
Webb  Investment  Network 


Bryan  Sastokas 

CIO,  City  of  Oakland 


Open  Data 
Benefits 

How  will  the  City  of  Oak¬ 
land's  open  data  initia¬ 
tive  benefit  its  citizens? 

Any  new  applications  that 
we  build  have  to  have  open 
data.  We  have  a  lot  of  great 
civic  organizations  that  can 
develop  off  all  the  data  sets 
that  we  publish.  Right  now 
we're  looking  at  organiza¬ 
tions  that  focus  on  disaster 
recovery.  If  there's  an  earth¬ 


quake  in  the  area,  we  can 
produce  these  data  sets  so 
there  are  applications  that 
allow  the  community  to  know 
where  to  go  and  where  vol¬ 
unteers  should  go. 

How  are  mobile  devices 
and  cloud  playing  a  role 
in  the  city's  moderniza¬ 
tion  efforts? 

We're  trying  to  engage  not 
only  our  customers,  but 
our  IT  staff  to  be  able  to 
function  in  the  field  and  be 
more  available.  They  are  no 
longer  techs  behind  the  desk, 
they're  out  becoming  more 
[like]  business  analysts  and 
being  engaged  with  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  We're  also  consoli¬ 
dating  and  developing  more 
with  virtualization  and  push¬ 
ing  out  more  to  the  cloud. 


So  as  we  do  mobile  on  the 
front  end,  we're  doing  a  lot  of 
infrastructure-as-a-service 
on  the  backend. 

How  can  CIOs  work  more 
closely  with  CMOs  to  mar¬ 
ket  the  value  of  IT? 

We  have  a  lot  of  hats  we  try 
to  wear,  and  part  of  that  is 
being  a  cheerleader.  We  have 
to  talk  about  the  good  we 
produce.  I  represent  Oakland 
beyond  the  city  and  technol¬ 
ogy  and  also  to  our  firms, 
community  and  residents.  We 
tie  in  with  our  chief  market¬ 
ing  officers  to  promote  Oak¬ 
land,  not  just  the  technology, 
but  the  city  as  a  whole.  It's 
a  very  holistic  approach.  We 
have  to  really  take  time  out 
to  celebrate  that  success. 

-Lauren  Brousell 
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processors  and  safeguarded  by  Dell 
Data  Protection,  Dell  components  ngake 
your  network  security  strongest  where 
it  matters  most  —  at  the  endpoints. 
Dell.com/maxyourpotential. 
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about  the 
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IT  topics 
and  trends? 


Become  a  CIO 


INSIDER 


You’ll  gain  exclusive  access  to  premium 
content  and  resources,  including: 


■  What  to  buy.  In-depth  reviews  of  IT  and 
busines  solutions 

■  Executive  and  Peer  Interviews  and  Insights. 
Deep  dives  with  the  industry’s  top  thinkers 

■  Practical  tips.  How-to  articles  for  IT  and 
business  professionals 

■  Exclusive  research  &  analysis.  Incisive 
reports,  case  studies,  and  more 

■  How  to  get  ahead.  Career  advice  from 
industry  experts  and  peers 

■  Invitations  to  select  events.  Get  the  inside  edge 


To  register  for  Insider  exclusive  content  visit: 

www.cio.com/insiders/index 
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innovation  and  business  value 


Advanced  Social  Studies 

Smarter  ways  to  use  social  media  to  recruit  talent 

BY  STEPHANIE  OVERBY  AND  SHARON  FLORENTINE 


With  word  of  mouth  outpaced  by  tweets,  shares  and  likes,  CIOs  looking  for  fresh  IT  talent  must 
know  how  to  use  social  media  to  recruit  the  best  job  candidates.  That  means  having  a  coherent 
strategy  for  each  popular  social  network  while  not  overlooking  the  basics  of  good  recruiting. 

“The  key  is  finding  the  right  candidate  at  the  right  time  in  the  right  place,”  says  Mark  Endry, 
CIO  of  Arcadis,  a  $3.5  billion  company  that  consults  and  manages  projects  in  design  and  building. 
Recent  projects  include  a  prison  in  Alaska  and  a  viaduct  in  France.  “[Candidates]  may  not  be  active 
on  Linkedln,  but  they  may  have  expressed  interest  in  working  for  us  through  a  tweet.” 

Social  media  is  integral  to  all  U.S.  recruiting  efforts  at  Arcadis,  not  just  for  the  IT  group,  says 
Endry,  who  also  spent  six  months  as  interim  senior  VP  of  human  resources  at  the  company.  IT 
makes  extensive  use  of  Linkedln  when  filling  U.S.  job  openings,  sharing  select  positions  on  the 
Arcadis  Linkedln  page  and  Endry’s  personal  page.  The  company  also  uses  Twitter  for  ►  ► 
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►  Recruiting  Continued  from  Page  9 


hard-to-fill  roles  or  to  target  people  with  com¬ 
munication  or  marketing  skills.  On  Facebook, 
they  work  to  attract  new  graduates  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  Arcadis  brand. 

“The  goals  should  be  to  make  potential 
applicants  aware  that  you  have  jobs  available 
and  to  show  what  it’s  like  to  work  for  your 
company,”  says  Jason  Berkowitz,  VP  of  cli¬ 
ent  services  at  Seven  Step  RPO,  which  helps 
companies  find  new  employees. 

Deliver  more  than  just  job  postings, 
Berkowitz  advises.  Real-time  conversations 
with  candidates  are  more  authentic  than 


crunch 

The  Mobile  Disconnect 

About  one  in  four  companies  have  no  mobile  strategy  at  all, 
which  means  they  have  some  catching  up  to  do 

Which  best  describes  your  company's  mobile  technology  strategy? 


Blend  of  apps  and  mobile-friendly  Web  pages 

UMBMUMHUB  28% 

No  mobile  strategy  currently 

11% 


— ' — 


56% 


Favor  creating  mobile-friendly  Web  pages 

H  3% 

Favor  creating  apps 

|l% 

Don’t  know/no  answer 
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Does  not  total  100%  due  to  rounding  SOURCE:  Robert  Half  Technology  survey  of  2,300  U.S.  CIOs,  March  2014 


pre-composed  tweets  and  posts,  he  says.  But 
remember  that  social  interaction  goes  both 
ways,  so  expect  candidates  to  offer  feedback 
on  your  recruiting  process.  They  may  ask  questions  you  don’t 
expect.  Determine  ahead  of  time  who  will  reply,  which  topics 
will  be  discussed  and  what  the  turnaround  time  for  responses 
will  be,  he  says. 

At  Arcadis,  hiring  manag¬ 
ers  make  sure  that  job  descrip¬ 
tions  are  clearly  written, 
straightforward  for  applicants 
to  reply  to,  and— most  impor¬ 
tantly— easy  to  share,  Endry 
says,  because  “our  people  are 
our  best  resources  for  finding 
the  right  candidates.” 

Social  networks  also  let 
Arcadis  IT  leaders  connect 
with  specific  job-searching  audiences,  he  says. 

“We  can  go  micro  or  macro  in  moments,”  he  says.  “Plus,  it’s 
easy  for  others  to  hit  the  ‘share’  button  once  we’ve  posted  a  job 
and  quickly  help  us  tap  into  their  individual  networks.” 

Social  media  lets  your  company  connect  to  candidates  who 
may  want  to  work  for  you,  even  if  they’re  not  actively  searching 
for  a  new  job.  Arcadis  tracks  its  social  recruiting  efforts  using 
an  applicant-tracking  system,  to  determine  where  successful 
candidates  come  from  and  what  drew  them  to  the  company. 

As  new  social  channels  emerge,  you  must  shift  your  strategy, 
Berkowitz  says.  “Users  will  switch  from  one  to  another  as  newer, 
‘cooler’  channels  arise.” 


"The  key  is 
finding  the 
right  candidate 
at  the  right 
time  in  the 
right  place." 

-Mark  Endry,  CIO,  Arcadis 


Stephanie  Overby  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Massachusetts, 
Sharon  Florentine  is  a  staff  writer  for  CI0.com. 


Eliminating 
The  Squawk 

The  Container  Store  retail  chain  is  piloting  a 
wearable  device  that  it  hopes  will  replace  the 
thousands  of  noisy  and  distracting  walkie- 
talkies  it  uses  for  in-store  communication. 

At  two  Texas  stores,  the  retailer's  employ¬ 
ees  are  using  a  clip-on  Theatro  Wearable 
Computer,  which  is  the  size  of  a  matchbox 
and  enables  hands-free  voice  communication 
over  Wi-Fi  networks,  says  John  Thrailkill,  VP 
of  store  systems  and  business  development. 

The  company  intends  to  provide  the 
Theatro  device  to  all  2,500  employees  in  64 
stores  over  the  next  few  years,  Thrailkill  says. 

He  says  the  device  makes  communication 
among  staffers  much  more  efficient-mes¬ 
sages  can  be  sent  to  customized  groups  of 
employees,  such  as  product  experts,  rather 
than  to  everyone-and  reduces  noise  and  dis¬ 
tractions  when  working  with  customers. 

The  Theatro  device  uses  Wi-Fi  triangula¬ 
tion  to  locate  users  in  range  of  the  network. 
One  staffer  could  ask  the  device,  "Where  is 
Al?"  and  the  system  would  find  that  user  and 
respond,  "Al  is  in  kitchen." 

The  user  feedback  has  been  overwhelm¬ 
ingly  positive.  In  fact,  Thrailkill  says  the  staff 
has  been  very  clear  about  never  wanting  to 
use  the  walkie-talkies  again.  -Al  Sacco 
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. 62%  Consumers  who  feel  that  they  don't  have  enough  control 

over  the  privacy  of  data  held  by  retailers  they  visit,  idc  Retail  insights . 
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A  fully  connected  network  brings  it  all  together 
Efficiency  now,  scalability  later. 

For  enterprise-level  customers,  a  converged  IP  network  delivers  streamlined 
operations,  cost  efficiencies  and  scalability  when  you  need  it.  You'll  have  the 
flexibility  to  securely  integrate  cloud,  mobility  and  VoIP  solutions,  when  you 
need  to.  For  more  information  about  choosing  the  best  network  foundation, 
visit  us  at  att.com/connectednetwork 
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Beyond  Navel-Gazing 

CIOs  are  great  at  creating  data  about  internal  operations,  but  they  need  to 
augment  that  with  external  data  about  market  conditions  by  adam  hartung 


Companies  are  awash  in  data.  CIOs  have 
done  a  great  job  of  building  a  hardware  and 
software  infrastructure  that  produces  data  on 
just  about  every  part  of  operations. 

But  today  this  is  merely  table  stakes.  Just 
like  we  expect  100  percent  IT  uptime,  today  we  also  expect 
to  never  be  without  real-time  information  on  our  opera¬ 
tions.  However,  now  that  everyone  has 
this  timely  internal  info,  it’s  no  longer 
a  competitive  advantage.  Good  internal 
information  is  now  a  minimum  require¬ 
ment,  insufficient  for  assuring  success. 

Yet  internal  data  generation  (and 
analysis  of  that  data)  is  where  the  vast 
majority  of  IT  resources  are  spent. 

CIOs  are  too  often  focused  on  creating 
and  maintaining  an  infrastructure  that 
generates  internal  information  that  has 
declining  value  in  a  fast-changing  world. 

Competition  today  demands  busi¬ 
ness  leaders  have  a  lot  more  information  about  their  mar¬ 
ketplaces,  including  information  about  customers’  use 
of  technology,  buying  patterns  and  opinions,  and  about 
competitors’  changes  in  price,  technology  adoption,  new 
products  and  distribution.  Plus  companies  need  infor¬ 
mation  on  regulations,  global  supply  chains,  commodity 
prices,  economic  growth,  and  so  on.  The  list  of  external 
data  critical  for  business  decision-making  is  now  longer 
than  the  list  of  important  internal  metrics. 

Consider  how  Sbarro,  the  pizzeria  chain  seen  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  malls,  is  making  its  second  trip  into  bankruptcy.  It’s 
not  because  leadership  doesn’t  know  how  to  run  a  good 
fast-food  operation,  but  rather  because  people  are  going  to 
the  mall  a  lot  less  often  as  online  shopping  gets  more  popu¬ 
lar.  While  Sbarro  has  been  using  IT  to  manage  ingredient 
costs,  labor  use  and  a  long  list  of  internal  metrics,  demand 
is  simply  declining  due  to  market  shifts  that  are  unrelated 
to  operations.  Some  malls  face  vacancy  rates  of  37  percent, 
but  that  isn’t  what  Sbarro’s  IT  infrastructure  measures. 


The  “I”  in  CIO  is  not  for  infrastructure  management;  it’s 
for  information.  Leading  CIOs  know  they  need  to  spend  a 
lot  more  management  time  and  IT  resources  on  making 
sure  that  they  can  identify  the  most  important  external 
information  for  company  decision  making,  obtain  that 
information,  track  it,  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of  fellow 
C-level  executives  to  make  the  right  decisions. 

Businesses  today  are  fascinated  by 
big  data,  yet  external  data  brokers  are 
often  not  part  of  the  CIO’s  network,  and 
money  for  external  data  often  is  not  in 
the  CIO’s  budget.  This  has  to  change 
because  getting  the  full  picture  now 
requires  augmenting  internal  data  with 
external  data  to  provide  a  better  view  of 
the  environment  in  which  the  organiza¬ 
tion  operates. 

Today’s  CIOs  can  be  strategic  CEO 
advisers  by  integrating  internal  and 
external  data  in  ways  that  make  the 
analysis  derived  from  the  data  more  valuable  than  the  col¬ 
lection  of  data  itself.  CIOs  should  inform  the  leadership 
team  about  more  than  just  how  the  organization  operates 
by  describing  how  it  operates  within  the  external  market 
context  of  changing  customer  behaviors  and  a  fast-moving 
competitive  landscape. 

Tomorrow’s  best  CIOs  will  create  what-if  scenarios  and 
provide  forecasts  about  what  is  likely  to  happen,  not  just 
report  on  the  past.  They  will  use  external  information  to 
call  attention  to  risks  before  operations  are  affected  and 
introduce  fresh  ideas  to  help  the  organization  fend  off  com¬ 
petition  and  adapt  to  market  shifts  based  on  both  external 
trends  and  internal  strengths. 

Ultimately,  they  will  use  trend  data  to  guide  their  fellow 
executives  toward  making  the  right  bets,  at  the  right  time, 
for  longevity  and  greater  success. 


Adam  Hartung  is  CEO  of  Soparfilm  Energy,  a  public  speaker  and 
an  adviser  on  innovation. 


CIOs  are  too 
often  focused  on 
infrastructure  that 
generates  internal 
information  that 
has  declining 
value  in  a  fast¬ 
changing  world. 
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We  offer  a  platform  for  Strategic  Interoperability. 

Our  technology  is  essential  if  you  want  to  become 
an  accountable  care  organization,  and  make  break¬ 
throughs  in  strategic  initiatives  such  as  coordinating 
care,  managing  population  health,  and  engaging  with 
patient  and  physician  communities. 

Add  our  HealthShare  platform  to  your  EMRs. 

InterSystems  HealthShare®  will  give  you  the  ability 
to  link  all  your  people,  processes,  and  systems  - 
and  to  aggregate,  analyze,  and  share  all  patient  data. 
With  HealthShare,  your  clinicians  and  administrators 
will  be  able  to  make  decisions  based  on  complete 
records  and  insight  from  real-time  analytics. 

IwterSystems* 

lnterSystems.com/Ability5F 
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Taming  Mobile  Chaos 

CIOs  need  a  strategy  for  managing  the  lifecycle  of  a 
truckload  of  mobile  apps  by  mary  k.  pratt 

CIOs  once  controlled  which  software  would  run  on  which  computers  with  which  operating 
systems.  But  in  the  age  of  the  mobile  enterprise,  IT  must  create  and  maintain  numerous  mobile 
apps  that  can  run  on  multiple  devices  using  many  versions  of  their  various  operating  systems. 

As  a  result,  many  companies  now  have  islands  of  mobility— popular  consumer  apps,  employee 
apps,  lightly  used  apps,  obsolete  apps,  apps  they  tried  and  discarded.  It’s  a  maintenance  burden 
that  Carfax  CIO  Phil  Matthews  wants  to  avoid. 

In  2011,  when  Carfax  launched  its  first  mobile  app,  Matthews  and  his  team  contemplated 
whether  to  develop  native  apps,  which  are  built  for  specific  devices.  Mobile  Web  applications,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  websites  optimized  for  mobile  access.  Carfax  opted  for  native  apps  on  iOS  and 
Android,  to  give  users  the  most  efficient  software  it  could,  he  says.  The  company  explored  ►  ► 
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Four  Pillar  Research  from  Just  One  Company 
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Social 


Alexander  Graham  Bell  did  and  so  do  we. 

Our  global  research  team  covering  social  advises  organizations  around  the  world  on  how  they  can 
increase  collaboration  through  an  effective  social  strategy.  We  can  help  you  address  some  of  the  most 
pressing  business  and  technology  decisions  by  helping  you: 

•  Assess  your  current  social  competency  and  maturity 

•  Benchmark  your  social  strategy  against  your  peers’ 

•  Evaluate  social  technology 

•  Short-list  your  social  suppliers 

*IDC 
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►  ►  Mobile  apps  Continued  from  Page  14 


whether  it  could  reuse  elements  from  existing  applica¬ 
tions  and  found  that  some  code  sets  and  objects  could  be 
repurposed.  It  also  established  app-management  poli¬ 
cies  that  suggest,  for  example,  when  to  stop  supporting 
aging  versions  of  mobile  operating  systems.  The  idea 
was  to  hash  out  a  full-fledged  product  strategy. 

Carfax,  which  sells  history  reports  about  used  cars 
and  trucks,  now  offers  three  mobile  apps— two  for  con¬ 
sumers  and  one  for  dealerships.  The  company  decided 
not  to  commingle  dealer  and  consumer  channels,  devel¬ 
oping  separate  native  apps  for  each.  “We  wanted  them 
each  to  have  a  great  experience,”  Matthews  says. 

Switching  Gears 

Maintaining  a  line  of  mobile  apps  requires  a  shift  in 
mentality  for  an  IT  group,  says  Jeffrey  Hammond,  an 
analyst  at  Forrester  Research.  “It’s  forcing  traditional 
enterprises  to  think  more  like  software  companies.” 
CIOs  must  weigh  choices  like  whether  to  build  native 
or  Web  apps,  as  Matthews  did  at  Carfax,  and  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  each  approach  for  supporting  the  systems 
over  time.  Hammond  recommends  CIOs  also: 

■  Use  analytics  to  understand  which  mobile 
devices  and  operating  systems  customers 
prefer  and  how  they  use  the  devices  to  inter¬ 
act  with  your  company.  Build  accordingly. 

■  Avoid  the  one-and-done  mentality.  Use  a  high- 
velocity  development  process  to  capitalize  on 
emerging  technologies  and  consumer  demands. 

■  Plan  updates  using  beta  versions 
of  operating  systems  so  apps  work 
immediately  with  the  latest  releases. 

■  Name  a  manager  responsible  for 
monitoring  feedback  on  app  stores. 

At  Carfax,  the  technology  team  helps  determine  new 
features  and  evaluate  emerging  technologies.  Third-party 
developer  3Pillar  Global  works  with  Carfax  on  its  mobile 
development,  and  together  the  two  companies  recently 
added  scanning  technology  to  Carfax’s  apps  so  consum¬ 
ers  and  dealers  can  scan  the  long  vehicle  identification 
numbers  on  a  car  or  truck,  rather  than  typing  them  in. 

Crafting  a  policy  for  retiring  apps  is  key.  Carfax  is 
now  evaluating  when  to  stop  supporting  iOS  6,  which 
came  out  in  2012.  Factors  include  the  number  of  users 
on  the  OS,  guidelines  from  Apple,  and  how  the  features 
of  the  Carfax  application  work,  Matthews  says.  When 
the  team  decides  to  end  support  for  any  version  of  an 
OS,  Carfax  notifies  users  through  the  app  and  in  the  app 
store.  “We  work  with  marketing  to  know  what  it  needs  to 
be  successful  and  we  let  that  drive  the  decisions,”  he  says. 


Mary  K.  Pratt  is  a  freelance  writer  based  in  Massachusetts. 


PINTEREST 


PINTEREST  IS  STILL  IN  ITS  INFANCY.  Pinterest,  a 
social  bulletin-board  website,  joined  the  social  media 
field  in  2010,  and  it's  still  catching  up.  In  late  2012,  the 
.site  added  business  accounts  that  let  companies  cre¬ 
ate  themed  boards  for  their  products  or  content.  At  the  end 
of  2013,  Pinterest  released  its  first  API  to  select  businesses 
such  as  Target  and  Zappos.  Gleaning  data  from  the  API  is 
critical  for  gauging  Pinterest's  business  impact.  "The  first 
thing  the  CIO  will  hear  is,  'How  can  I  get  data  out  of  Pinterest 
for  stakeholders?"'  says  Susan  Etlinger,  an  analyst  at  Altim¬ 
eter  Group.  Businesses  can  request  APIs  to  obtain  data  such 
as  most-clicked  pins  or  most  recent  pins. 


2  IT  NEEDS  DEEPER  ANALYTICS.  Business  pages 

include  basic  analytics  to  monitor  what's  being  pinned 
as  well  as  impressions  and  clicks.  But  Pinterest  needs 
to  provide  more  ways  to  analyze  data  to  determine 
whether  pins  are  converting  into  sales  and  deeper  customer 
engagement.  A  pin  is  only  tied  to  a  sale  if  the  customer  clicks 
on  it  and  purchases  the  item  from  the  linked  website. 


3  YOU'LL  GET  SUPPLY-CHAIN  INSIGHTS.  Pins  stay 
on  Pinterest  forever,  which  can  indicate  if  an  item 
remains  popular  even  when  it's  sold  out.  This  data  can 
help  companies  make  supply-chain  decisions  such 
as  whether  to  restock  or  increase  production,  says  Etlinger. 
Users  are  disappointed  if  they  click  a  pin  and  find  that  the 
page  no  longer  exists  or  the  item  is  out  of  stock,  so  keep  tabs 
on  previously  pinned  products,  says  Etlinger,  and  if  they're 
no  longer  for  sale,  use  the  page  to  recommend  similar  items. 


4 IT'S  NOT  ALL  ABOUT  SALES.  Consumers  pin  items 
that  they  find  inspirational  or  that  they'd  like  to  buy 
someday.  "Pinterest  was  not  built  as  the  last  place  you 
go  before  you  buy  something,"  says  Etlinger.  "It's  at 
the  beginning  of  the  customer  journey."  Lowe's,  for  example, 
posts  Pinterest  links  to  blog  posts  about  home  and  garden 
projects  in  hopes  they'll  inspire  a  trip  to  a  Lowe's  store. 

Brands  can  also  include  Pinterest  links  in  their  marketing 
emails  to  generate  buzz  and  drive  website  traffic. 


5  MARKETERS  MUST  THINK  BROADLY.  Retailers 
aren't  the  only  good  candidates  for  Pinterest  busi¬ 
ness  pages.  Four  Seasons  Hotels,  which  has  Pinterest 
pages  for  its  overall  brand  and  its  hotel  locations,  has 
seen  a  1,000  percent  year-over-year  increase  in  average 
daily  visitors  to  its  website  from  Pinterest.  But  at  the  outset, 
organizations  should  think  about  their  social  media  pres¬ 
ence  broadly  and  use  the  specific  channels  that  best  fit  their 
business  strategy,  says  Nate  Elliott,  an  analyst  at  Forrester 
Research.  "If  you  start  by  saying,  'What's  our  Pinterest  strat¬ 
egy?'  I  guarantee  it  will  fail."  -Lauren  Brousell 
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Cloudy  Price  War 

Google  battles  Amazon,  IBM,  Microsoft  and  HP  in  a 
cutthroat  market  for  corporate  cloud  computing 

BY  JOAB JACKSON 
THE  PITCH 

In  March,  Google  rebranded  its  infrastructure  and  platform  hosted 
services  as  Google  Cloud  Platform  and  set  about  persuading  enter¬ 
prises  to  migrate  their  applications  to  Google's  compute,  storage  and 
application  services. 

IBM,  Microsoft  and  Hewlett-Packard  made  similar  marketing  blitzes, 
as  if  they  all  realized  the  cloud  might  actually  have  legs.  "I  don't  think 
anyone  in  2014  believes  that  enterprise  IT  won't  move  to  the  cloud," 
says  Brian  Goldfarb,  head  of  Google  Cloud  Platform  marketing. 

Google  cut  prices  to  beat  those  of  chief  rival  Amazon  Web  Services 
(AWS);  AWS  and  Microsoft  immediately  countered  by  slashing  their  own 
prices.  But  Google  vowed  to  keep  cutting  prices  to  match  the  declining 
costs  of  the  storage  and  processors  that  power  the  cloud.  "We  believe, 
fundamentally,  it  should  never  be  cheaper  to  run  IT  yourself,  ever," 
Goldfarb  says.  "We  want  customers  to  focus  on  their  core  business." 


THE  CATCH 

Until  now,  Google  mostly  let  the  secu¬ 
rity,  reliability  and  speed  of  its  tech¬ 
nology  do  the  talking. 

“When  it  comes  to  the  data  center, 
we’re  able  to  out-invest,  out-innovate 
and  out-focus  pretty  much  anyone 
else  doing  this,”  Goldfarb  says.  For 
example,  it  was  a  Google  researcher 
who  discovered  the  Heartbleed  vul¬ 
nerability. 

“We’re  on  top  of  [security]  in  a  way 
no  one  else  could  be,”  he  says. 

But  Google  hasn’t  had  much  expe¬ 
rience  with  corporate  IT  departments. 
“For  the  enterprise  decision-maker, 
it’s  not  just  about  the  technology  and 
pricing,  but  [also  about]  a  partner 
ecosystem  and  road  maps  that  show 
where  the  products  will  go,”  says 
Nucleus  Research  analyst  Rebecca 
Wettemann. 


Plus,  there  have  been  a  few  discon¬ 
certing  cases  where  Google  abruptly 
discontinued  products— Google 
Wave  and  Google  Reader  to  name 
two.  Would  enterprises  be  left  in  the 
lurch  should  Google  decide  cloud  isn’t 
important  to  its  bottom  line  after  all? 

Google  could  also  use  some  mar¬ 
quee  corporate  customers,  like  Netflix 
is  for  AWS.  IT  executives  “want  to  see 
other  folks  who  are  using  Google  apps 
successfully  in  their  businesses,” 
Wettemann  says. 

THE  SCORE 

Nonetheless,  many  organizations  do 
use  Google’s  cloud  service  and  tout  its 
viability.  Financial  reporting  service 
provider  WebFilings,  for  instance,  has 
relied  on  Google  App  Engine  since 
the  company  was  founded  in  2008. 
Using  Google  has  allowed  WebFilings 


Google,  Inc. 

Headquarters:  Mountain  View,  Calif. 

Employees:  50,000 
2013  Revenue:  $60  billion 
CEO:  Larry  Page 

What  They  Do:  Google's  general 
mission  is  to  make  the  world's  infor¬ 
mation  universally  accessible  and 
useful,  and  it's  best  known  for  search 
and  online  advertising  technologies. 
But  along  the  way  it  built  up  a  stack  of 
data  center  services  that  enterprises 
can  rent  for  scalable  IT  infrastructure 
and  applications. 


to  scale  faster  and  adjust  its  offerings 
more  quickly  to  meet  demands  of  cus¬ 
tomers,  which  now  include  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  Fortune  500,  says  Web¬ 
Filings  CEO  Matthew  Rizai. 

Google’s  Goldfarb  acknowledged 
that  Microsoft  and  other  traditional 
IT  companies  do  have  large  partner 
networks,  but  Google  is  working  to 
build  up  its  own  network.  It  now  has 
over  200  partners  and  another  200 
in  the  enrollment  process. 

And  concerns  about  discontinu¬ 
ing  software  are  overblown,  Goldfarb 
says.  While  Google  has  discontinued 
some  experimental  offerings,  he  says 
it  sees  enterprise  IT  cloud  computing 
as  a  core  service,  and  plans  to  back  its 
customers  for  years  to  come. 

“I  don’t  expect  them  to  walk  away 
from  this  market  at  all,”  says  Forrester 
Research  analyst  John  Rymer.  “At 
one  time,  I  wasn’t  so  sure.  But  I  think 
Google  is  in  it  for  the  long  haul.” 


Joab  Jackson  is  a  correspondent  for  the 
IDG  News  Service. 
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Putting  a  Price  Tag  on  Data 

Figure  out  the  dollar  value  of  your  information  assets. 
Then  you'll  know  what  the  "I"  in  CIO  is  really  worth. 


BY  KIM  S.  NASH  We  know  ill  our  gut  that  data  has 

value.  No  company  can  run  with¬ 
out  it.  But  what  is  it  really  worth? 
As  CEOs  realize  that  data  is  an 
asset  that  can  be  exploited  as  a  new 
source  of  revenue,  they  will  start  to 
ask  CIOs  about  its  financial  potential. 
Responding  with  a  shrug  and  a  shot 
in  the  dark  won’t  exactly  enhance 
your  own  value  in  the  CEO’s  eyes. 

Patents,  trademarks  and  other  forms  of  intel¬ 
lectual  property  have  long  been  accounted  for  as 
intangible  assets  in  a  company’s  financial  reports. 
But  those  numbers  are  only  estimates  that  may  or 
may  not  include  more  mundane  kinds  of  infor¬ 
mation,  such  as  customer  profiles.  That’s  partly 
because  no  standard  method  or  accounting  pro¬ 
cedure  exists  for  putting  a  dollar  value  on  data. 

“It’s  frustrating  that  companies  have  a  better 
sense  of  the  value  of  their  office  furniture  than 
their  information  assets,”  says  Doug  Laney,  a 
Gartner  analyst  who  studies  information  eco¬ 
nomics.  “CIOs  are  so  busy  with  apps  and  infra¬ 
structure  and  resourcing  that  very  few  of  them 
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have  cycles  to  think  about  it.” 

But  now  is  the  time.  The  chief  supply  chain  offi¬ 
cer  knows  the  value  of  his  factories.  The  CFO  knows 
the  size  of  the  company’s  debt  and,  to  the  penny,  its 
cash  on  hand.  The  CEO  knows  the  company’s  closing 
stock  price  on  any  given  day.  CIOs  need  to  know  the 
value  of  the  “I”  in  their  title. 

You’ll  be  a  more  strategic  player  if  you  do,  says 
Andreas  Weigend,  a  Stanford  lecturer  and  consultant 
on  data  value  and  consumer  behavior  to  Lufthansa, 
MasterCard  and  United  Healthcare,  among  others. 

“Be  cui'ious,”  he  urges.  After  all,  information  is  a 
competitive  asset  to  insure,  secure  and  develop.  And 
knowing  its  value  means  you’ll  have  better  answers 
when  fellow  members  of  the  C-suite  want  to  quantify 
the  risks  and  rewards  of  creating  new  products  and 
services  from  internal  data.  Here’s  how  to  get  started. 

Can't  Touch  This 

ITI  n  the  1930s,  when  the  newly  formed  Securi¬ 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission  demanded  that 
public  companies  account  for  their  true  costs  and 
profits  in  regular  reports,  most  of  their  assets 
were  physical— machines,  factories,  buildings, 
land— and  assessing  their  value  was  straightforward. 

Now  the  most  important  assets  for  many  companies 
are  comparatively  abstract  and  may  include  patents, 
copyrights  and  trademarks.  Increasingly,  a  good 
chunk  of  the  value  of  a  company  lies  in  the  fields  of 
a  database  and  in  secret  algorithms  used  to  cut  and 
combine  data  to  reveal  new  insights.  Think  of  Acxiom, 

Equifax,  or  Dun  and  Bradstreet,  companies  that  only 
buy  and  sell  information— nothing  you  can  touch. 

These  data  brokers  already  know  what  their  informa¬ 
tion  is  worth:  whatever  it  will  fetch  in  the  free  market. 

It  used  to  be  that  technology  and  data  officers  gave 
CEOs  historical  data  so  they  could  spot  trends.  That’s 
not  good  enough  now,  says  Paul  Ballew,  global  chief 
data  and  analytic  officer  at  Dun  and  Bradstreet.  “This 
phase  requires  us  to  talk  about  business  outcomes 
[from  data].  If  you  can’t  do  that,  you  are  a  cost  center.” 

Top  executives  across  industries,  though,  typically 
overestimate  how  much  and  how  well  they  measure 
the  value  of  their  data,  says  Gartner’s  Laney.  About 
one-quarter  of  410  senior  leaders  surveyed  recently 
by  Gartner  say  their  organizations  quantify  the  value 
of  their  information  assets  as  precisely  as  if  they  were 
on  a  balance  sheet.  One-third  say  they  measure  the 
benefits  that  each  type  of  information  generates,  and  nearly 
one-quarter  say  their  information  assets  are  well  cataloged  and 
defined.  But,  Laney  says,  that’s  “an  acute  disconnect  from  reality.” 

He  estimates  that  less  than  5  percent  of  organizations  cal¬ 
culate  the  value  of  their  data,  measure  its  benefits,  or  properly 
inventory  their  information,  based  on  client  interviews  and  his 
ongoing  research.  But  the  valuation  itself  may  not  be  as  impor¬ 
tant  as  tracking  how  it  changes  over  time,  Laney  says.  You  want 


Dollars  for  Data 

Many  types  of  data  already  have  a  price— either 
in  the  free  market  or  in  the  underworld 

Putting  a  price  tag  on  information  isn't  new,  A  classic  exam¬ 
ple  is  the  ticker  data  that  flows  from  stock  and  futures  mar¬ 
kets,  A 1905  Supreme  Court  ruling  ( Chicago  Board  of  Trade  v. 
Christie)  gave  financial  exchanges  the  right  to  own  and  sell 
that  proprietary  data,  a  cash  cow  that  can  amount  to  30  per¬ 
cent  of  an  exchange's  revenue,  says  Robert  I.  Webb,  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  finance  at  the  University  of  Virginia,  A  real-time  feed 
of  New  York  Stock  Exchange  stock  prices  for  use  by  online 
media  outlets,  for  instance,  costs  $25,000  per  month. 

All  manner  of  personal  and  corporate  data  is  for  sale,  from 
legitimate  and  black-market  brokers  alike,  Quick-and-dirty 
Web  research  offers  the  following  shopping  list: 

Individual  criminal  histories:  $13.95 

Database  of  U.S,  physicians:  $239.99 

DNA  test  for  tracing  family  history:  $99 

4  million  fresh  email  addresses:  $75.95  per  week 

Major  League  Baseball  game  statistics  feed: 

$1,900  per  month 

Consumer  mailing  list:  2.5  cents  per  record 

While  much  of  that  data  is  inexpensive,  the  cost  of  a  data 
breach  is  not:  an  average  of  $145  per  record,  according  to 
Ponemon  Institute.  That  can  really  add  up  if  you  lose  millions 
of  records, 

There's  a  burgeoning  underground  market  for  stolen 
data,  including  a  flood  of  purloined  credit  card  numbers  from 
the  Target  security  breach  that  affected  up  to  110  million 
consumers.  According  to  blog  posts  by  cybercrime  investiga¬ 
tor  Brian  Krebs,  the  price  of  payment  numbers  stolen  from 
Target  ranges  from  $23.62  to  $135  per  card.  He  says  the 
prices  vary  based  on  factors  such  as  "the  issuing  bank,  the 
type  of  card  (debit  or  credit),  how  soon  the  card  expires,  and 
whether  the  card  bears  a  special  notation  that  often  indi¬ 
cates  a  higher  credit  limit,  such  as  a  Platinum  card." 

-Mitch  Betts 


to  keep  increasing  the  value  of  your  data,  so  you  must  know  how 
much  it  was  worth  at  the  start.  Then  continuously  assess  your 
most  important  data  to  see  how  accurate,  fresh,  unique,  com¬ 
plete  and  relevant  it  is,  he  says,  to  recalculate  the  data’s  value. 

If  CIOs  can’t  or  won’t  expend  the  energy,  someone  else  will. 
Namely,  chief  data  officers  and  other  executives  responsible 
specifically  for  data  strategy.  Years  ago,  a  CDO,  if  you  had  one, 
reported  to  IT.  Now  they  may  belong  to  the  COO,  CFO  or  another 
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non-IT  leader,  says  Aditya  Kongara,  head  of  enterprise  data 
management  at  the  $6.8  billion  American  Family  Insurance. 

Kongara  has  worked  in  data  management  for  13  years, 
including  in  senior  roles  at  Capital  One  and  Discover  Financial 
Services.  Early  in  his  career,  he  reported  to  IT.  Now  he  reports 
to  the  chief  risk  officer.  “I’m  not  really  sure  the  CIO  can  be  a 
new-business  or  revenue  generator,”  he  says.  “IT  is  a  steward 
of  data— integrates,  stores,  manages  security.  But  who  actually 
uses  the  data  and  can  make  strategic  decisions?  The  business.” 

Absolute  Value 

ome  data  experts  say  it’s  possible  to  be  exact  when 
evaluating  the  value  of  a  piece  of  data  and  they  get 
frustrated  when  others  disagree.  In  many  circum¬ 
stances,  data  does 
indeed  hold  an 
inherent  value.  Companies  buy 
and  sell  demographics,  psy¬ 
chographics,  records  of  shop¬ 
pers’  purchases,  health  reports, 
online  browsing  histories— all 
kinds  of  data  about  individu¬ 
als  and  groups.  For  example, 

$75.95  will  get  you  a  list  of  4 
million  email  addresses.  (See 
“Dollars  for  Data,”  facing  page). 

The  Financial  Times  offers  a 
handy  online  calculator  to 
find  out  what  your  personal 
data  is  worth,  if  you  can  stand 
the  insult.  (The  typical  price  is 
fractions  of  a  penny  per  person. 

You’re  worth  more— maybe 
half  a  buck— if  you’re  moving 
or  expecting  a  baby  and,  there¬ 
fore,  about  to  make  big  finan¬ 
cial  decisions.) 

One  enterprising  grad  stu¬ 
dent  last  year  created  a  Kick- 
starter  campaign  to  sell  data 
about  his  online  activities  for  $2 
to  $200,  including  the  websites 
he  visited,  his  GPS  locations  and  his  cursor  movements.  Also 
for  sale:  tools  to  analyze  it  all.  “I’ve  data-mined  myself,”  Federico 
Zannier  told  potential  customers.  He  ultimately  made  $2,733. 

Individual  pieces  of  corporate  data,  too,  are  worth  some¬ 
thing,  according  to  Bob  Schmidt,  a  data  steward  at  Wells  Fargo. 
Schmidt  and  colleague  Jennifer  Fisher  applied  for  a  patent  in 
2011  on  a  method  for  calculating  that  something.  Key  to  the 
math  is  first  quantifying  the  quality  of  the  data.  One  way  they 
do  that  is  by  looking  at  how  often  a  piece  of  data  is  used  by 
employees  or  customers,  assuming  that  frequent  use  indicates  a 
vote  of  confidence.  Other  variables  include  accuracy,  timeliness 
and  security  of  the  data.  Freshly  obtained  and  scrubbed  con¬ 
sumer  addresses,  for  example,  would  be  much  more  valuable 
than  old,  undeliverable  ones. 


Schmidt  declined  to  be  interviewed,  but  the  patent  applica¬ 
tion  makes  clear  his  irritation  with  outdated  ideas  about  the 
significance  of  corporate  data.  He  talks,  for  example,  about 
accounting  regulations  that  treat  the  training  of  employees  in 
how  to  use  data  better  as  a  cost,  with  no  offsetting  measure  of 
the  value  gained  from  people  then  working  smarter,  as  bosses 
so  often  demand.  Without  an  established  accounting  rule  for 
valuing  it,  data  becomes  invisible— a  zero— in  financial  docu¬ 
ments  that  are  supposed  to  portray  a  company’s  true  health. 
That  can’t  be  right.  As  the  patent  application  notes,  “This  ‘data 
is  free’  mentality  stymies  investment  in  quality  data.” 

The  patent  description  acknowledges  that  the  Wells  Fargo 
method  isn’t  the  only  way  to  value  information,  but  it  provides 
‘one  or  more  valuations  of  data  that  can  be  useful  for  settling  on 
a  course  of  action.”  In  other  words,  “Hey,  at  least  we’re  trying.” 

In  February,  the  bank  hired 
its  first  chief  data  officer,  report¬ 
ing  to  the  CIO. 

Companies  may  not  be  in 
any  rush  to  report  the  value  of 
their  information  publicly.  It’s 
a  source  of  power  and  market 
differentiation,  so  why  tip  off 
competitors?  But  pinpointing 
the  value  of  data  has  some  prac¬ 
tical  consequences  internally.  A 
company  can  more  accurately 
value  itself  in  a  merger  or 
acquisition.  IT  leaders  can  also 
make  a  better  case  for  spending 
money  on  data  security  and  pri¬ 
vacy  technology  and  personnel, 
says  Ed  Ferrara,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research. 

He  likes  an  approach  that 
considers  current  and  future 
revenue.  Broadly  speaking, 
CIOs  would  chart  the  IT  sys¬ 
tems  that  support  each  major 
corporate  function,  such  as 
sales,  marketing,  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  Then  they  measure  the 
contribution  each  system  makes  to  top-line  sales  or  bottom- 
line  profits. 

Next,  ask  questions.  Could  the  company  meet  sales  targets 
if  these  two  databases  were  out  of  commission?  “Then  you 
know  which  information  has  value  in  an  estimated  hierarchy,” 
Ferrara  says. 

In  justifying  security  spending,  CIOs  or  CISOs  would  also 
want  to  evaluate  the  probability  of  particular  threats.  “If  you 
can  do  that,  you  can  make  decisions  on  how  much  you  want  to 
spend  on  [protecting]  the  asset.” 

The  system  isn’t  as  precise  as,  say,  generally  accepted 
accounting  principles.  But  it’s  more  than  what  many  CIOs  do 
now,  he  says. 

Ken  Grady,  CIO  of  New  England  Biolabs,  is  going  through  a 


"It's  frustrating  that 
companies  have  a 

better  sense  of  the 

value  of  their  office 
furniture  than 

their  information 
assets." 

-Doug  Laney,  Analyst  Gartner 
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data  valuation  exercise  to  figure  out  how  much  and  what  kind 
of  insurance  to  buy  for  the  company’s  information  assets.  But 
not  everything  is  worth  protecting.  For  example,  PowerPoint 
presentations  from  routine  meetings,  videos  from  a  training 
seminar  and  chemical  safety  sheets  are  everywhere  and  easily 
reproduced,  he  says.  Sorting  the  mundane  from  the  valuable 
“requires  us  to  really  understand  and  assess  which  types  of  data 
have  a  financial  value  if  compromised  and  which  don’t.” 

Context  Matters 

annier,  the  privacy-eschewing  grad  student, 
might  have  made  more  money  if  he  had  talked 
friends  into  joining  him  in  sacrificing  their  privacy. 
Marketers  could 
then  buy  the  data  to 
answer  questions  about  twenty¬ 
something  university  students 
in  New  York  with  a  penchant  for 
risk.  Many  data  gurus  say  infor¬ 
mation  has  no  absolute  value;  its 
worth  materializes  only  when  it 
can  be  used  to  make  a  decision, 
then  it  goes  away. 

“The  value  of  data  has  to  do 
with  imagined  impacts,”  says 
Doug  Hubbard,  founder  of  Hub¬ 
bard  Decision  Research,  a  con¬ 
sultancy  that  focuses  on  applied 
information  economics.  Those 
impacts  can  be  either  positive  or 
negative.  Movie  rights,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  can  be  licensed  and  generate 
revenue  for  years.  A  weakly  pro¬ 
tected  customer  list,  on  the  other 
hand,  can  be  stolen,  forcing  a 
company  to  pay  millions  in  fines 
and  court  settlements. 

Rather  than  trying  to  gauge 
the  value  of  information  alone,  a  CIO  should  consider  which 
decisions  would  be  made  differently  if  the  value  were  known, 
Hubbard  says.  Look  at  the  potential  costs  and  benefits  of  mak¬ 
ing  one  choice  instead  of  another.  That  is,  analyze  the  situation, 
not  the  data. 

“You’re  making  decisions  with  consequences.  Those  are 
more  significant  than  any  one  bit  of  data,”  he  says.  If  there  are 
no  consequences  to  a  decision,  the  data  is  worth  nothing.  “The 
data  is  useful  in  that  it  helps  eliminate  uncertainty.” 

Unlike  your  wedding  ring  or  your  Rembrandt,  data  can  be 
stolen  but  still  remain  in  your  possession.  Thieves  who  take 
copies  immediately  diminish— maybe  destroy— the  value  of 
your  original.  Insurance  companies  offer  cybersecurity  poli¬ 
cies  to  reimburse  expenses  related  to  breaches  and  theft,  but 
the  value  of  the  data  isn’t  the  central  issue,  says  Reynold  Sie¬ 
mens,  an  attorney  at  the  law  firm  Pillsbury  Winthrop  Shaw 
Pittman.  He  represents  policyholders  trying  to  extract  pay¬ 
ments  from  insurers. 


Rather  than  value  the  data  at  the  center  of  the  situation,  the 
two  sides  quantify  the  costs  of  the  incident,  such  as  customer 
notifications,  technology  to  stop  or  prevent  a  future  breach, 
fines  and  judgments,  he  says.  In  some  cases,  the  CIO  may  be 
questioned  about  costs  to  investigate  the  incident,  determine 
the  extent  of  it  or  reconstruct  data  that’s  been  damaged  by  crimi¬ 
nals.  Policies  and  premiums  are  determined  based  on  assess¬ 
ments  like  these,  for  which  the  two  sides  can  estimate  a  dollar 
value.  But  the  data  itself  isn’t  insured,  Siemens  says,  though  it 
is  possible  to  buy  insurance  to  cover  the  cost  of  reconstructing 
or  repairing  damaged  data. 

At  the  $73  billion  retailer  Target,  last  year’s  theft  of  the  per¬ 
sonal  data  of  up  to  110  million  customers  caused  expensive 
problems  (not  to  mention  cost  the  CIO  and  CEO  their  jobs). 

In  the  first  three  months  after  the 
breach,  Target  spent  $61  million 
on  card  reissues,  fraud-detection 
systems,  legal  fees  and  other 
expenses.  The  store  also  plans  to 
spend  $100  million  to  install  sys¬ 
tems  to  support  smart-chip  credit 
and  debit  cards,  which  protect  data 
associated  with  them  better  than 
point-of-sale  systems  alone. 

The  breach’s  trickle-down 
effects  include  lost  sales  during  the 
important  holiday  shopping  season. 
CFO  John  Mulligan  told  Wall  Street 
analysts  he  can’t  yet  measure  its  full 
impact,  but  he  described  the  situa¬ 
tion  as  “meaningfully  negative.” 

So  far,  Target  has  received 
an  insurance  payout  of  just  $44 
million. 

Consequences  of  a  breach  are 
difficult  to  plan  for,  says  Grady,  the 
New  England  Biolabs  CIO.  “Trying 
to  anticipate  the  scale  and  scope  of 
data  compromise  can  run  a  very 
large  range,  from  an  email  sent  to  the  wrong  place  uninten¬ 
tionally  to  a  Target-level  compromise,”  he  says.  Such  unknowns 
make  valuing  data  difficult,  he  says. 

Siemens,  who  isn’t  involved  in  the  Target  case,  says  clients 
sometimes  ask  if  they  can  buy  insurance  to  protect  some  dis¬ 
crete  piece  of  data  or  intellectual  property.  “The  answer,  gener¬ 
ally,  is  ‘no’  because  there’s  no  real  way  to  put  a  value  on  that,” 
he  says.  “The  process  is  so  esoteric  and  speculative  that  the 
insurance  industry  is  not  willing  to  underwrite  it.” 

Like  a  Beef  By-Product 

As  technologies  such  as  mobile  apps,  sensors 
and  analytics  come  together  to  produce  moun¬ 
tains  of  data,  CIOs  have  the  opportunity  to  lead 
discussions  about  how  the  information  can  be 
packaged  as  new  products  and  services.  Mak¬ 
ing  the  business  case  in  those  conversations  is  different  from 
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justifying  the  cost  of  a  new  ERP  sys¬ 
tem,  says  Barbara  Wixom,  a  principal 
research  scientist  at  MIT’s  Center  for 
Information  Systems  Research.  She 
is  studying  how  companies  monetize 
data  in  a  digital  economy. 

Selling  data  or  new  products  based 
on  data  “is  a  lot  different  from  using  it 
internally,”  Wixom  says.  CIOs  have  to 
think  about  valuation  and  pricing  but 

also  about  packaging,  customer  service  and  a  sales  strategy.  “All 
require  investment  and  a  vendor  mentality,”  she  says. 

People  should  stop  thinking  of  data  as  something  inherently 
different  from  tangible  products  like  soap  or  cars,  says  For¬ 
rester’s  Ferrara.  Data  is  a  by-product  created  and  shed  during 
a  company’s  normal  operations. 

“This  is  no  different  from  a  company  that  processes  beef  to 
put  steaks  in  the  supermarket.  They  find  the  by-product  of  that 
process  can  be  used  for  animal  feed,”  he  says. 

For  example,  data  from  sensors  built  into  refrigerators  to 
improve  the  manufacturing  process  might  also  be  sold  to  repair 
companies  that  want  to  target  customers  as  their  fridge’s  cool¬ 
ing  coil  or  ice  maker  is  about  to  go,  he  says.  Innovation  teams 
that  include  the  CIO  or  other  IT  leaders  can  “take  raw  informa¬ 
tion  and  turn  it  into  a  product.” 
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Hubbard  contends  that  the  CIO 
should  have  data  scientists,  even  a 
chief  data  officer,  on  the  technology 
team  to  supply  quick,  thorough  data 
to  support  burgeoning  information 
products.  “You  need  the  equivalent 
of  an  actuary  in  IT.” 

Kongara  at  American  Family 
Insurance  characterizes  data  as  being 
“manufactured”  and  says  some  prod¬ 
ucts  are  more  valuable  than  others.  Part  of  his  job  is  to  support 
efforts  to  create  new  revenue  streams  with  various  business 
units. 

At  the  same  time,  his  data  management  group  works  on 
perpetual  problems,  such  as  trying  to  find  the  definitive  way 
to  predict  the  lifetime  value  of  a  customer.  Insurers,  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumer  packaged  goods  companies  all  chase  this 
metric,  combining  many  pieces  of  data  via  proprietary  algo¬ 
rithms.  The  result  is  always  an  estimate,  sometimes  accurate 
and  sometimes  not.  An  incontrovertible  number  is  “the  holy 
grail  in  insurance  companies,”  Kongara  says.  “People  are 
searching  for  it  still.”  ram 

Contact  Managing  Editor  Kim  S.  Nash  at  knash@cio.com,  Follow  her 
on  Twitter:  @knash99. 
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Me  and  My  Shadow  IT 
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Circumventing  IT  is  easierthan  ever,  These  CIOs  are 
minimizing  risks  while  reaping  some  rewards. 

MOJGAN  LEFEBVRE,  LIBERTY  MUTUAL 

MINIMIZE  RISKS,  OPTIMIZE  OPPORTUNITIES 

Shadow  IT  happens  when  a  business  group  builds  and  implements  a  technology  solu¬ 
tion  without  the  participation  of  IT.  It  can  be  done  for  the  right  reasons— to  address  a 
business  need— but  it  is  often  a  signal  that  IT  isn’t  well  enough  connected  to  the  busi¬ 
ness’s  needs.  Today’s  technologies  make  it  easier  than  ever  for  business  users  to  build 
technology  solutions;  to  minimize  this,  we  have  to  be  closer  than  ever  to  our  partners 
so  we  can  ensure  we’re  providing  the  services  they  need. 

I  like  to  think  of  shadow  IT  in  terms  of  risks  and  opportunities.  We  are  all  aware  of  the 
heightened  security  risks  we  face  today— we  and  our  business  partners  both  know  that 
if  they  implement  an  IT  solution  without  IT  partnership  and  security  standards,  there 
is  a  greater  security  risk.  There  are  also  issues  of  scalability  and  capacity— a  ►  ►  ► 
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standalone  system  built  by  a  business  group  won’t  integrate  or  scale  well. 

But  when  shadow  IT  does  occur,  that’s  an  opportunity  for  IT,  because 
a  shadow  IT  project  is  like  a  prototype  or  proof  of  concept— a  small-scale 
project  through  which  IT  can  gain  an  understanding  of  the  required  func¬ 
tionality.  We  can  then  design  and  build  a  scalable  and  secure  solution.  But 
we  only  have  this  opportunity  if  we  stay  in  close  touch  with  our  business 
partners’  needs. 

TOM  CULLEN,  DRISCOLL'S 

BUILD  BETTER  RELATIONSHIPS 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  IT  can’t  say  no  to  business  needs.  If  it  does,  the  busi¬ 
ness  will  do  an  end  run  around  the  IT  organization.  As  a  result,  the  IT 
department  has  to  focus  on  being  a  partner  and  fostering  good  relation¬ 
ships  so  it  can  help  the  business  figure  out  the  problems  it’s  trying  to  solve. 
Being  a  partner  means  being  there,  up-front,  and  working  with  your  busi¬ 
ness  partners  to  determine  what  problem  they  are  trying  to  solve  and 
figuring  out  the  best  solution,  whether  it’s  an  off-the-shelf  package  or  a 
custom-built  program. 

When  you  have  a  strong  relationship  with  business  users,  they  know 
they  can  come  to  you  and  ask  questions— they  appreciate  the  conversation, 
even  if  IT  can’t  do  everything  they  want.  By  having  this  conversation,  IT 
helps  the  business  understand  its  platform  needs,  and  the  solution  will 
most  likely  be  better  overall  because  everyone  is  at  the  table  from  the  start. 

Business  users  appreciate  IT’s  help  in  building  a  road  map  defining 
where  they  want  to  go.  This  is  a  better  approach  to  saying  no  because  IT  is 
involved  in  the  conversation  and  selection,  regardless  of  the  solution,  and 
it  avoids  the  common  response  of  building  a  shadow  IT  system  within  the 
business  that  creates  scalability  and  supportability  issues  down  the  road. 


URSULA  SORITSCHRENIER,  SULZER 

EMBRACE  THE  ADVANTAGES 

I’m  not  afraid  of  shadow  IT.  These  solutions,  when  proven,  bring  innova¬ 
tion  to  the  company,  which  is  good.  This  is  not  about  creating  an  isolated  IT 
empire— different  groups  are  working  hand-in-hand  to  make  the  company 
successful.  Additionally,  I’m  not  in  a  support  role  with  no  opinion,  I’m  a 
partner  at  the  table  with  my  business  peers  to  create  the  best  solutions  for 
our  company  and  customers.  We  are  working  together,  and  it  can  get  messy. 
IT  needs  to  accept  this.  Our  department  has  an  important  role— we  are  the 
integrators,  the  ones  creating  the  framework  and  finding  solutions  across 
functional  boundaries. 

We  also  need  to  reflect  on  our  own  role  in  creating  shadow  IT.  Sometimes 
other  departments  turn  to  shadow  IT  because  we’re  not  sufficiently  staffed 
or  we’re  not  listening  well  enough.  The  business  has  no  solution  or  alterna¬ 
tive,  and  their  end  users  just  need  to  do  something  to  help  themselves.  We 
need  to  be  honest  about  these  deficiencies  and  understand  why  shadow 
IT  happens.  No  one  does  IT  for  the  fun  of  it— business  users  have  a  need. 

When  shadow  IT  projects  don’t  succeed,  it’s  a  reaffirmation  that  the 
business  actually  needs  us.  Overall,  we  should  work  with  shadow  IT  and 
see  it  as  another  opportunity  for  us  all  to  add  value. 


Note 


Charting  the  Digital  Future 


watch  "Digital  pathfinders"  are  execu¬ 
tives  who  break  down  functional  silos 
and  guide  the  C-suite  as  it  shapes  a 
digital  business  strategy.  While  the  role  is 
a  natural  one  for  the  CIO,  many  CEOs  are 
instead  giving  the  job  to  chief  marketing 
officers  and  chief  product  officers.  How 
can  CIOs  position  themselves  as  digital 
leaders  and  balance  this  role  with  their 
old  operational  responsibilities?  Watch 
Martha  Heller,  author  of  The  CIO  Para¬ 
dox,  as  she  moderates  a  lively  discussion 
among  a  panel  of  CIOs  who  are  moving 
squarely  into  the  digital  pathfinder  role. 
council.cio.com/chart 


Know  Your  Competencies 


assess  To  progress  on  the  Future- 
State  CIO  Journey  from  service  provider 
to  true  partner,  IT  leaders  must  develop 
and  apply  key  competencies  to  adjust 
their  focus,  enhance  staff  expertise 
and  elevate  stakeholder  relationships, 
Although  the  path  can  be  strewn  with 
obstacles,  there  are  many  rewards,  such 
as  delivering  business  value  and  making 
the  IT  profession  relevant  in  any  busi¬ 
ness  climate.  CIOs  can  get  started  by 
assessing  and  understanding  their  lead¬ 
ership  competencies  to  identify  areas 
that  need  further  development. 
council.cio.com/leadership 


Driving  the  D-Suite 


watch  The  proliferation  of  mobile 
devices,  social  networks,  cloud-based 
applications  and  data  analytics  is 
transforming  the  competitive  land¬ 
scape.  Getting  into  the  new  game  is  fast 
becoming  mandatory  for  businesses  that 
want  to  stay  relevant,  competitive  and 
customer-focused.  While  these  digital 
disruptions  present  some  risks,  the  chal¬ 
lenges  can  be  overcome  if  companies 
adopt  a  new  approach  to  leadership  and 
innovation  that  leads  to  an  optimized 
Future-State  C-Suite.  In  this  recorded 
event,  Council  Vice  President  of  Strategy 
Rick  Pastore  explores  the  CIO's  expand¬ 
ing  role  and  responsibilities  for  leading 
companies  through  the  new  terrain. 
council.cio.com/drive 
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[C-LEVEL  VIEW] 


A  Healthy  Transformation 

Rob  Geyer,  senior  VP  of  customer  quality  at  Blue  Shield  of  California, 
says  IT  can  help  deliver-and  fix-healthcare  by  martha  heller 


What  technology  initiatives  are 
affecting  customer  engagement 
at  Blue  Shield  of  California? 

Working  with  our  CIO,  Michael 
Mathias,  we’ve  spent  a  huge  amount 
of  energy  on  an  integrated  enrollment 
and  claims  system,  our  800-pound 
gorilla.  For  the  past  30  years,  Blue 
Shield  operated  in  a  legacy  mainframe 
environment;  now  we’re  migrating  to 
a  more  modern  platform.  Michael’s 


and  my  team  worked  together  to 
implement  over  200  enhancements 
to  dramatically  improve  our  claims 
processing  systems. 

We’ve  seen  an  increase  in  our 
auto-adjudication  rate,  which  in 
our  world  is  the  critical  metric. 
Our  customers  may  not  notice  our 
improved  ability  to  process  claims, 
but  we  know  we’ve  reduced  the  prob¬ 
ability  of  their  having  to  make  a  call. 
When  our  customers  are  getting 
great  healthcare,  and  they  can’t  see 
us,  that  means  our  internal  processes 
and  technology  are  working. 

What  are  the  attributes  of  a  CIO 
who  can  help  drive  this  kind 
of  change? 


The  CIO  needs  to  be  both  col¬ 
laborative  and  demanding.  Col¬ 
laborative  because  everything  is 
integrated— Michael  needs  to  be 
sure  that  our  business  architecture 
maps  to  an  enterprise  architecture. 
But  he  must  also  be  demanding 
about  his  expectations  so  that  we 
won’t  begin  a  project  until  the  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  are  sufficiently 
defined. 


Do  you  have  any  advice  for 
CIOs  on  building  a  positive 
relationship  with  their  business 
partners? 

Whether  they  listen  to  customer 
phone  calls,  sit  with  claims  process¬ 
ing  teams,  or  go  out  into  the  field,  a 
CIO  should  walk  a  mile  in  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  shoes. 

A  good  CIO  should  also 
deliver  a  clear  flow  of  information. 
Michael  regularly  sends  me  formal 
dashboards,  but  one  of  the  best 
things  he  does  is  give  me  a  call.  He’ll 
say,  “This  system  is  broken;  here’s 
how  it’s  affecting  customers,  and 
here’s  how  we’re  dealing  with  it.”  If 
that’s  all  he  did,  it  would  probably 
be  enough. 


What  impact  will  technology 
have  on  the  healthcare  customer 
experience  in  the  future? 

There  are  so  many  people  entering 
the  healthcare  system  for  the  first 
time  in  their  lives.  We  need  to  enroll 
them,  track  them,  and  make  it  easy 
for  them  to  interact  with  a  complex 
system.  In  California,  we  have  thou¬ 
sands  of  providers  being  flooded 
with  new  patients.  We  need  to  make 
sure  our  technology  can  handle  that 
spike  and  deliver  great  treatment  to 
every  customer. 

What  technology  innovation  are 
you  most  excited  about? 

I  am  interested  in  machine  learning 
and  how  computing  power,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  human  touch,  can  unveil 
major  insights.  We  are  getting  an 
early  taste  of  this,  and  the  insights 
have  been  staggering. 

We’ve  been  working  with  a 
partner  to  look  at  claims  data.  We 
thought  we  knew  what  we  were 
providing  to  each  other,  but  when 
we  put  the  data  together,  we  realized 
we  were  both  blind.  We  were  hold¬ 
ing  the  trunk,  they  were  holding  the 
tail,  and  neither  of  us  knew  we  were 
hanging  on  to  an  elephant. 

There’s  so  much  potential  in  the 
data  that  resides  in  multiple  parts 
of  this  dysfunctional  system  we  call 
the  U.S.  healthcare  system.  If  we  can 
analyze  that  data  together,  we  can 
transform  the  system. 


Martha  Heller  is  president  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  recruiting  firm  Heller  Search  Associ¬ 
ates  and  author  of  The  CIO  Paradox. 
Follow  her  on  Twitter;  @marthaheller. 
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Terabytes  of  Text 
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Proven  IT  Leadership  Development 
Designed  and  Led  by  Future-State  CIOs 


Pathways 

The  Future-State  of  IT  Leadership 


Pathways  was  created  for  high-potential  IT 
professionals  headed  toward  CIO  or  other  senior 
leadership  positions.  Developed  with  the  real- 
world  insights  of  our  member  CIOs,  Pathways 
gives  you  the  opportunity  to  chart  your  own 
course  based  on  your  unique  development  goals 
and  career  path. 
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»  Chart  your  own  path  based  on  career  aspirations  and  goals 
»  Identify  opportunities  across  known  IT  competencies 
»  Learn  from  high-profile,  experienced  CIO  mentors 
»  Tailor  participation  within  three  areas  of  professional  development 


Utilize  Boston  University  and  Harvard  Business  Publishing  courseware 


Start  Your  Journey  Today! 

Visit:  council.cio.com/pathways 

Call:  +1  508.766.5696 
Email:  cec_info@cio.com 
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Life  Preserver 

Swimming  is  a  beloved  summer  activity,  but  it’s  also  dangerous,  especially  for  children.  In  his  time  as  an 
emergency  room  doctor,  Graham  Snyder  saw  far  too  many  drowning  victims  and  their  grieving  parents,  who 
had  looked  away  for  just  a  second.  Lifeguards  and  swim  lessons  can  only  do  so  much  to  prevent  accidents. 
“The  last  line  of  defense  is  technology,”  says  Snyder,  now  CEO  of  Seal  Innovation,  which  has  developed  a 
wearable  swim  monitor.  The  lightweight  collar  tracks  whether  someone  has  been  underwater  too  long,  as 
determined  by  the  swimmer’s  age  and  ability.  The  device  sends  a  pattern  of  positive  signals  to  a  monitoring 
hub  when  kids  are  swimming  safely.  If  a  swimmer  reaches  a  time  limit  for  being  underwater,  the  child’s 
and  lifeguard’s  collars  each  light  up  with  a  yellow  LED,  then  a  red  one.  Then  they  emit  an  80-decibel  siren 
and  the  swimmer’s  collar  flashes  a  strobe  light  across  the  pool.  Snyder  is  testing  the  device  with  aquatics 
facilities  this  summer  and  plans  to  make  it  available  in  the  fall.  —Lauren  Brousell 
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Can  a  move  spark  a 

transformation? 

See  it  happen  with  System  x. 


You’ve  probably  heard  that  IBM®  and  Lenovo  have 
entered  into  a  definitive  agreement  whereby  Lenovo 
plans  to  acquire  the  IBM  System  x®  server  business.1 
This  is  big  news,  and  it  is  natural  for  clients  to  have 
a  few  concerns.  This  letter  from  all  of  us  on  the 
System  x  team  is  to  assure  you,  our  clients,  that  this 
strategic  collaboration  is  a  benefit  for  the  industry 
and  especially  for  you. 

Perfect  Collaboration. 

Both  IBM  and  Lenovo  are  dedicated  to  a  larger  vision 
for  x86  systems.  IBM  has  long  been  a  leader  in  client- 
focused  innovation  of  System  x  servers  and  solutions, 
featuring  Intel®  Xeon®  processors.  Lenovo  is  committed 
to  x86  computing  and  has  a  proven  record  of  success, 
as  evidenced  by  their  #1  share  position  in  PCs.  By 
leveraging  their  strengths  in  scalability  and  operational 
efficiency  and  a  broad  channel  presence,  Lenovo  will  be 
able  to  ensure  uninterrupted  delivery  of  the  innovative 
System  x  servers  and  solutions  that  IBM  offers  today. 
This  will  create  the  winning  combination  to  make 
System  x  a  leader  in  the  x86  segment. 


Working  for  You.  Always. 

Our  respective  commitments  to  excellence  mean  you  can 
continue  to  rely  on  getting  the  performance,  reliability  and 
return  on  investment  you  expect  for  your  IT  infrastructure. 
Our  team  has  always  been  dedicated  to  delivering 
exemplary  levels  of  service.  We  are  happy  to  inform  you 
that  IBM  will  continue  to  service  the  System  x-installed 
base  for  an  extended  period  after  the  transaction 
closes,  so  you  will  experience  the  same  quality  and 
accountability  that  you  have  come  to  trust  over  the  years. 
What’s  more,  we  -  the  7500  members  of  the  IBM  team 
that  delivers  System  x  servers  -  will  continue  to  do  the 
same,  as  we  will  also  move  to  Lenovo. 

At  IBM,  we  have  always  been  proud  of  our  ability  and 
commitment  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  clients.  This 
announcement  opens  new  avenues  for  us  to  expand 
and  improve  on  this  tradition. 

Please  do  visit  www.ibm.com/futureofx  to  learn  more 
about  this  development. 

Sincerely, 

The  entire  System  x  Team 


'The  closing  of  this  deal  is  subject  to  regulatory  review. 

IBM,  the  IBM  logo  and  System  x  are  registered  trademarks  of  International  Business  Machines  Corporation,  registered  in  many  jurisdictions  worldwide.  Other  product  and  service 
names  might  be  trademarks  of  IBM  or  other  companies.  For  a  current  list  of  IBM  trademarks,  see  www.ibm.com/legal/copytrade.shtml.  Intel,  the  Intel  logo,  Xeon  and  Xeon  Inside  are 
trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Intel  Corporation  in  the  U.S.  and/or  other  countries.  ©2014  IBM  Corporation.  All  rights  reserved. 


Less  frustration. 


Nix  Vblock's  complex  and  costly  legacy  infrastructure. 

Move  forward  with  a  converged  datacenter  solution  built  with 

advanced  web-scale  technologies. 


NUTANIX 


nixvblock.com 


